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O N MY WORD OF HONOUR, Leonard Petts' article (page 232), and its title touching on 
the matter of patronage by important people, was all set up months before anyone 
knew we were ourselves to acquire a Very Important Patron. I leave our President, and 
Frank Andrews, to tell you of this good news on the next page, but will explain why it 
is that, when all this happened back in May, you get to hear of it only now, in August. 
The same syndrome causes letters to appear in our columns referring to articles which 
appeared a third of a year, or even half a year, previously. It is all a matter of 
deadlines. 

If you are to receive this edition in early August, I must bundle it off to the 
printers during the first days of July. (It is still June as I wnte this.) Similarly, the 
June edition went to Rugby on May 3rd* weeks before we in the Hillandale Tower heard 
the good news about our new Patron , while the deadline for contributions to our next 
(October) edition is August 31st. But mark this: even meeting the deadline doesn't 
ensure the would-be (and very welcome!) contributor a place. It's just like the Last 
Bus Home, back in my RAF days. When we went on the town on Saturday night, the 
last bus back to Camp left at 10.25 pm. If you turned up at 10.26 pm you missed it. 
But even if you turned up at 10.15 pm. you probably missed it, too, because it would 
be standing there packed to the gunnels with happy airmen. Many a long walk I had, 
only to report late at the Guardroom. It is the same with this journal; many good 
contributions arrive technically in good time, but miss the bus simply because it is 
already full up. Never mind: there'll be another one along in two months' time. 


T. C. 
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Our Patron 

S OON AFTER THE SOCIETY WAS FORMED IN 1919 an approach was made to 
Thomas Edison to become our President. At first he demurred, but then 
he agreed to be our first Patron. Since his death in 1931 that position has 
remained unoccupied. 

Recently an approach was made to the grandson of Emil Berliner, whose 
invention of the Disc Record and its Gramophone we marked in 1987 at 
Hatfield, and again was celebrated elsewhere last year. Oliver Berliner has 
very graciously consented to become Patron of this Society. 

It is a great honour for us to greet him. He is an eminent member of an 
illustrious family, and prominent in the electronics industry in the United 
States. He continues the tradition his grandfather had started as an inventor 
of the microphone and, as well, holds the considerable collection of family 
artifacts and written records. He has indicated his pleasure at being invited. 

A number of Americans who have "made it" seem to have chosen to be 
bom on the Fourth of July, but we have a Patron who elected to enter the 
world on May 29th 1929, the morning after our Members celebrated the 
Society's first ten years in being. 

On behalf of all of us in the Society may I welcome our new Patron - 
Oliver Berliner. 

George Frow 
President 


OLIVER BERLINER 


O LIVER BERLINER IS THE grandson of 
the inventor of the Gramophone, Emil 
Berliner, and the great nephew of Joseph 
Berliner. In 1881, the year that Emil and 
Joseph founded the J. Berliner Telephon 
Fabrik (the first telephone factory in 
Europe, which introduced the telephone to 
Germany) Emil, back in America, married 
Cora Adler of Washington D.C. She bore 
him two daughters, Alice and Hannah, and 
four sons, Henry, Edgar, Herbert, and 
Oliver, who died aged only six. The 
present Oliver is named after him. 

In 1899 Emil, having over the years 
founded the United States Gramophone 
Company and (again with brother Joseph) 
Deutsche Grammophon GmbH in Hannover, 
now founded a gramophone business in 
Canada, whence he emigrated in 1901, 


forced out of business in the USA by 
patents litigation. In 1904 the Berliner 
Gram-O-Phone Co. Ltd. of Canada was 
founded in Montreal, with Emil as 
president and sons Herbert and Edgar 
(Oliver's father) as directors. Edgar 
later became president and held that 
position with the succeeding Victor 
Talking Machine Co. of Canada Ltd., and 
then the RCA-Victor Co. Ltd. of Canada. 
He retired in 1930, the last family 
member to be associated with the original 
business. In 1918 Oliver's uncle Herbert 
set up a pressing plant at Lachine, 
Quebec, and organised The Compo 
Company, which began pressing discs for 
others, notably the Phonola and Gennett 
labels. In 1921 Herbert left the’ family 
business in Montreal and began recording 
and making his own Sun and Apex 
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OLIVER BERLINER 


POST OFFICE BOX 921 a BEVERLY HILLS □ CALIFORNIA 90213 □ ULS.A 


GEORGE FROW, ESQ., President 
CITY OF LONDON PHONOGRAPH 

AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 1989 MAY 28U> 


Members of the Society, 

I am most honoured at your request that I assume the mantle of 
Patron of the Society, and as my first act in this capacity I 
take great pleasure in saluting the Society on its 70U birthday. 

The month of May is an historic one for our industry, for not 
only was the Society founded in May, but Emile Berliner was born 
in May and according to the trade mark registration my grandfa- 
ther first used the "His Master’s Voice" trade mark in May. 
Moreover, my mother saw fit to give birth to me in May. In fact, 
I'll have concluded 60 years of my life on May 28U> t beginning my 
sixty-first year on the 29tt. . .America' s Memorial Day, coinciden- 
tally. Certainly it'll be a memorable time for us all. And wasn't 
it in May that the National Sound Archive opened its new premises 
with a salute to 100 years of the gramophone? 

May we hope that the month of May will be with us every year. 

Meanwhile, let us establish that my tenure as Patron begins this 
day in May. My congratulations to the Society; my compliments to 

George and the Society's Officers and Members, whom I hope I may 

have the pleasure of seeing by this time in May of next year. 



labelled discs, with his headquarters in 
Toronto. After the depression the Compo 
Company began pressing the English Decca 
Record Co. Ltd.'s discs and selling them 
in Canada. When Herbert died the 
company went to American Decca, which 
itself went to M.C.A. later. 

Edgar M. Berliner's son Oliver was born 
in Montreal in May 1929, two months 
before the passing of his illustrious 
grandfather. The family returned to the 
United States. On graduating from 

university, Oliver served in the U.S. Air 
Force, for a time as a Motion Picture 
Sound Recordist, and on leaving the 
service he became Sales Manager for 
Concertone Tape Recorders. He started 
writing, and over the years produced over 
200 lectures and magazine articles on 
music, audio, and television. In 1966 he 
formed Ultra Audio Pixtec to create his 
own products for the industrial television 


market. He also operated two music 
publishing companies, having many 
successes in the areas of comedy and 
Latin American music. He also produced 
hundreds of recordings for numerous 
record companies worldwide. 

Oliver Berliner wrote a number of 
articles for "The Hillandale News" in 
1965, and another in our 50th 
Anniversary year, 1969, referring to his 
idea of awarding "The Maker of the 
Microphone" trophy in 1963. This was to 
be an annual event for the next 25 
years, awarded to those making 
outstanding contributions in the field of 
transmitting and recording sound. The 
first recipient was Roland Gellatt, author 
of "The Fabulous. Phonograph". The 
trophy depicted a microphone, a 
gramophone, and an example of a mass- 
produced disc, all inventions of Oliver's 
grandfather, Emil. 
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Patronised by the Crowned Heads of 
Europe and the Nobility 


by Leonard Petts 

M Y TITLE FUR THIS SHORT SERIES OF ARTICLES is taken from the inscription which 
ran, in splendid golden letters, around the top of old Sally Beech’s travelling 
Galloping Horses Roundabout, still remembered affectionately by fairground enthusiasts of 
the Home Counties. It is an inscription which might equally well have been claimed by, 
and applied to, the early years of The Gramophone Company. 

Immediately after its formation in April 1898, The Gramophone Company's 
management began planning, or plotting, to demonstrate the new flat disc gramophone to 
the King of Siam, who happened to be visiting Britain that year. From this time on the 
Company commenced a flirtation with Royalty which continued for the next four 
decades. It tended to collect Royal Warrants in much the same way as motorists used 
to collect green shield stamps. At least seventeen of these valuable documents were 
harvested; probably several more, some of them of a very exotic nature. In its first 
forty years the Company recorded at least twelve Royal Personages, two African Leaders 
and four Presidents, as well as numerous Prime Ministers and Church Leaders. In 
addition, recordings of the voices of various American Presidents were obtained from 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, of the United States of America. All of these 
were added to the Gramophone Company's record catalogues. 

In these days, when the great (and, let us admit it, the not so great) are only too 
willing to allow their voices and images to be transmitted by radio and television, the 
early difficulties of The Gramophone Company in trying to obtain recordings of world 
leaders are difficult to imagine. I invite you, therefore, to follow, in some detail, the 
events leading to the successful issue of a few of these recordings. 


N° • 1 • RECORDING THE VOICE OF HIS EXCELLENCY BENITO MUSSOLINI 


D uring 1925 alfredo bossi, the 

manager of the Gramophone Com- 
pany's Italian Branch, had been actively 
engaged in fruitless negotiations to 
obtain a recording of His Holiness The 
Pope speaking the Benediction. It had 
been an ambition of the Company since 
.1900; one which had so far eluded them. 
iDuring his negotiations Bossi received a 
letter from a gentleman in Rome asking 
for a quotation for the supply of 140,000 
special talking records. Investigation 
revealed that he proposed 100,000 
records by Pope Pius XI; 10,000 by the 
King of Italy; 20,000 by Mussolini, and 
10,000 by d'Annuncio. The gentleman 
stated that he was personally acquainted 
with d'Annuncio, Mussolini, the State 
Secretary's Cardinal Gasparri and the 
Minister of the Royal House. 
Unfortunately, a few days later he was 
arrested for knavery, and so this 


apparently useful and influential contact 
was lost. However, the event did 
stimulate Bossi, diverting his attention 
from the Pope towards Mussolini. 

On 12th October 1926 John Clayton, 
chief correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune in Italy, obtained a letter from 
Count Giovanni Capasso-Torre, head of 
the Home and Foreign Press Department, 
in which H.E. Benito Mussolini undertook 
to deliver a Message to the Italians 
Living in America, to be broadcast from 
the Chicago Tribune station WGN. Bossi 
heard of this event and rushed to Rome. 
He arrived at 10.00 a.m. on the morning 
of October 15th: at 10.30 a.m. he met 
Clayton and examined the documents he 
possessed. He found they did not 
explicitly grant the right to place on 
sale any record made of II Duce's 
'Message', but merely considered the 
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recording as a means of broadcasting 
His Excellency's voice. During 
negotiations Bossi astutely stressed 
this, causing Clayton considerably to 
reduce his demands for allowing the 
Gramophone Company to carry out 
the recording. An agreement was 
drawn up under which, should 
permission be granted for the sale of 
the records, The Gramophone 
Company would obtain the world 
rights. Bossi cabled London: 

"Can take immediate record by Mussolini 
with rights of sale for all world . . . 

Wire urgent . . . authorising me call 

recorders from Milan." 

Bossi and Clayton then asked for an 
audience of Count Capasso-Torre to 
ascertain whether the sale of the 
record would be permitted. The 
matter had to be submitted to 
Mussolini personally the following 
morning, and the results were considered doubtful. Meanwhile London had cabled Bossi: 

"Cannot make record till consulted Victor regarding issue in States." 

In Rome Clayton agreed with Bossi that in the event of the President not permitting the 
sale of the recording, the Chicago Tribune would pay the sum of 50,000 lire to the 
Gramophone Company for recording fees and the supply of twenty copies of the 
double-sided record of The President's Message to America, which would then be 
broadcast by the Chicago Tribune. Bossi, writing to London of this arrangement, stated: 

"President deciding tomorrow whether records could be sold. If affirmative then authorise me offer 
five per cent royalty . . ." To which London replied: "Have no authority from Victor 

but are acting on your advice and Dillnutt will leave with necessary outfit by lorry and road to Rome 

on hearing from you. It is vital that 
two clear days should elapse for 
adjusting apparatus before recording 
takes place." 

This was followed by a further 
cable: 

"Authorise offering five per cent 
royalty or alternatively would do 
recording and supply records terms as 
suggested ..." 

Meanwhile negotiations with Count 
Capasso-Torre dragged on without 
coming to a conclusion. During 
this delay Bossi engaged the 
famous Italian artist Renato Brozzi 
to design the labels for the 
proposed record. They were to be 
in the "pure Italian style, and 
incorporate the Fascist emblems". 
At last, on 18th October, Count 
Capasso-Torre wrote fixing the 
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date for the recording as 23rd October at 
four o'clock: 

"The recording will take place at the Foreign 
Ministry . . . For this purpose the Chigi Palace 
will be placed at the disposal of the experts - 
who will be able to install there the 
apparatuses for phonographic recording - as from 
Wednesday next . . 

The Company had offered 5% royalty. 
However, this did not satisfy Mussolini's 
entourage, which estimated that the total 
royalties should amount to one million lire 
or more. 

Indirectly, through a Mr. Benuzzi, it 
was suggested that a lump sum payment 
of 1,000,000 lire should be made, or 
alternatively a royalty of 10%. Things 
now became rather desperate as Clayton 
threatened to call in other manufacturers 
(probably Columbia) if terms could not be 
arranged. The following day Bozzi wrote 
to Count Capasso-Torre formally 
requesting permission to sell copies of 
the record from any of the Gramophone 
Company's branches and by Victor in the 
Americas, offering 10% royalty, although 
it was remarked that the 10% was rather 
heavy and could act as a deterrent on 
sales. On 21st October Count 

Capasso-Torre wrote to Bossi agreeing to 
the public sale of the discs and to the 
10% royalty, payment of which was to be 
made direct to Mussolini. 

The apparatus arrived in Rome, by 
lorry from Milan, on the evening of the 
20th, and was installed on the morning of 
the 21st by the recorder George Dillnutt, 
who had arrived by train overnight, so 
that all was ready for the recording on 
the 23rd. Bossi recounts the scene: 

"The President came at five o'clock, surrounded 
by Marquis Paolucci de Galboli Barone, Count 
Capasso-Torre and H.E. Grandi. He was nervous 
and evidently annoyed to have to make the 
record. By a misunderstanding the first 
recording went wrong, inasmuch as H.E. Mussolini 
continued to read his 'Message' after the first 
part was finished, he having interpreted hints 
of Mr. Bossi that the first part was finished as 
a sign to read slowlier. The fact is, that for 
that day he would not do more, stating that 
vhile we were wasting time ten persons awaited 
to be received by him. We then proposed him to 
listen at least to the recording, he having been 


pleasantly surprised by the clearness and 
precision of the reproduction. He then fixed 
the recording for the next day, the 24th, at 
five o'clock p.m. , but although we were ready 
as from three o'clock, and waited until seven 
o'clock p.m. he did not turn up. We obtained 
another appointment which was fixed for Tuesday 
the 26th at four o'clock p.m. At five o'clock 
the President came accompanied only by Count 
Capasso-Torre and Marquis Paolucci Calboli 
Barone, and was quite favourably disposed. In 
the office of Senator Contarini, standing by 
his working desk, in a riding suit, and in the 
presence only of Count Capasso-Torre and Caim. 
Alfredo Bossi, he delivered twice the Message, 
which was recorded without any incident except 
the long blowing of the horn of a passing 
fireman's car." 

Early in the morning of the 27th the 
apparatus was packed up and loaded onto 
the lorry, which left for Milan at eleven 
o'clock. The waxes were carried to 
Milan by Bossi who there handed them 
over to W.H. Cooper, the Company 
Secretary, who happened, to be in Milan 
at that time. Cooper carried them safely 
to London where they were processed and 
stampers made. 

It was decided to delay the 
broadcasting of the 'Message' until two 
days before Victor were ready to place 
the records onto the market. Twenty 
white label sample records were sent to 
the Chicago Tribune office in Fleet 
Street, whence they were forwarded to 
America for the broadcast. A set of 
copy shells and 3,000 sets of labels were 
rushed to Milan via the Wagon-Lit service 
so that the records could be available 
for sale throughout Italy immediately 
after the broadcast. In Italy the 
records were originally sold in a special 
envelope, sealed with a small ribbon 
bearing the national colours. 

THE RECORD 

HMV S4800 Special Black Label (side 1 
matrix Ck 1900-1: side 2 matrix Ck 190 1-2) 
"A Message to the Peoples of North 
America and to the Italians in America". 
Spoken by H.E. BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Recorded in Rome on the evening of 
Tuesday October 26th 1926. 

This article comes from a talk delivered to 
the Society by Leonard Petts 
on February 19th 1980 
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Now Available 

The 

Garrard 

Model S 



Radio Gram Unit 


Incorporates the following Garrard features 

* New Garrard Drum Drive Motor. 

* Popular Garrard Magnetic Pick-up. 

* Automatic Stop. 

* Cloth covered 10-in. Turntable. 

* Finely finished Unit Plate. 

* Spring Suspension for mounting Unit. 

For A.C. Supply only 

Order your Garrard Unit from your local dealer. 


The Model S Unit 
maintains the well- 
known Garrard 
standard of 
Quality & Reliability 
Price 82/8 

Plus Purchase Tax 



Other Garrard Units will become available as production is increased to 
satisfy the demand for Garrard Products from all over the world. 


THEGARRARD ENG . & MFG. CO. LTD., SWINDON, WILTS, ENGLAND 
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THE ZONOPHONE RECORD 

AND ITS ASSOCIATED LABELS IN BRITAIN 


The "His Master's Voice" 'Dog' 
Zonophone Records 

T HE ZONOPHONE SUPPLEMENT of June 
1920 was the last list to advertise 
the record as "Zonophone Record-The 
Twin", and it reintroduced the practice 
of naming the month of issue. The 
highest serial on the 12" size (which 
again had another break in its new 
releases lasting for 22 months) was A. 257, 
released earlier, while serial 2016 was 
the highest on the 10" size with the 
abandoned label, except for the 
"Overseas" issues, of which more anon. 

With the July/August 1920 list the 
records were renamed as ZONOPHONE 
RECORD. The new label was green and 
gold. Above the spindle-hole was a 
line-drawing of the "His Master's Voice" 
trade mark, framed similarly to the 
coloured trade mark on the HMV labels, 
and having another feature of the HMV 
labels, the quadrant gold lines in the 
lower half of the label. This new design, 



along with the words "Manufactured for 
the British Zonophone Co. Ltd. by The 
Gramophone Co. Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex, 
England" surrounding the lower edge of 
the label, probably indicated that 
whatever independence The British 


Concluded 
by Frank Andrews 

Zonophone Company had enjoyed was now 
at an end. 

In June 1919 The Gramophone Co. Ltd. 
had passed into the control of The Victor 
Talking Machine Co. of New Jersey. This 
enabled Eldridge R. Johnson to become a 
director of the British company. Thus he 
and his American company found 
themselves renewing an association with 
Zonophone Records which had been 
broken in 1912 upon the destruction of 
the line in America. It is not clear if 
the change in the Zonophone records 
label was connected with the Victor 
Company's influence over The Gramophone 
Company. During the war, in 1917, The 
Gramophone Company sold Deutsche 
Grammophon A.G. to Polyphon Musikwerke. 
They never recovered it, but in July 
1920 they did regain control of the 
International Zonophone Company in 
Germany, although it remained dormant 
for a number of years. In September 
1920 new additions to the Zonophone 
Celebrity Records, with their red and 
gold labels, also took the new "dog" 
label, starting with G0.47. 

Zonophones on the July/August list 
included recordings which had been made 
under the new matrix numbering system 
begun in the previous March by The 
Gramophone Company. Under the new 
system only one progression of numbers 
was used, differentiated by prefix letters 
to show the size of record and the label 
to which each matrix was to be 
allocated. For the Zonophone 10" discs 
the prefix was 'Yy' and for the 12" it 
was 'Zz'. 

Zonophone Records were reduced in 
price for the new 1921-1922 season, with 
the September/October new issues 
supplement. The 10" went down to 3s.0d, 
those 12" still available went down to 
5s.0d each, and the "Celebrities" were 
put at 4s.0d each. Jack Hylton and his 
Jazz Band had their first releases under 
the label in that supplement. 

After winning the National Brass 
Bands Championships of 1921, the St. 
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Hilda Colliery Band was recorded with a 
truncated version of the Test Piece, "Life 
Divine", conducted by its composer, Cyril 
Jenkins, in November 1921, on 2168. 

Second thoughts sometimes prevailed 
as to the allocation of matrices, so that 
in the March/ April list four sides credited 
to the Peerless Dance Orchestra which, 
with Bb prefixed matrices had obviously 
been intended for the "His Master's 
Voice" catalogue for that "house band", 
had been recorded as the Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra. 


Fresh Foreign Recordings 
and more price reductions 

Recordings from European studios had 
ceased appearing on Zonophone Records 
at the outbreak of war, and no fresh 
entries were included in the new releases 
until the May/June 1923 issues. Even 
then 2320 's matrices had been recorded 
in Germany in 1913. The next such 
entry, 2337, was from still earlier German 
matrices, having been recorded in 1911! 
The 1923-1924 season began with the 
Zonophones showing more price reductions 
- back to 1913 levels. 10" went down to 
2s.6d, 12" to 4s.0d, and the Celebrities 
were down to 3s. 6d. 

Recordings by Dance Bands were then 
in increasing demand, and on the season's 
first list were two sides from the 
Gramophone Company's Copenhagen studio, 
credited to Wamy's Orchestra on 2345. 
In fact these were by the Nimbs Orkester, 
directed by Jens Wamy, the titles having 
been issued on Danish "H.M.V." X.1669 and 
X.1760. The January 1924 list had twelve 
sides devoted to Dance Band music. 
Supplements of new releases returned to 
a monthly basis with the November 1923 
list. 


The "Dog" Zonophone Record Label 
Abandoned 

In July 1924 the new issues of all 
three classes of Zonophone Records 
showed that they carried a newly 
designed label. The "His Master's Voice" 
trade mark picture of "Nipper" and the 
gramophone had disappeared from its 
frame. In its place, centrally, was a 


small depiction of the Zonophone circle- 
and-cross trade mark. It was surrounded 
by filigree work, with the letters 'Z' to 
the left side and 'R' to the right. The 
standard labels remained in green and 
gold and the Celebrities in red and gold. 



The first records to bear the new label 
were 240, A. 284, and G0.62, but discs 
retained in the catalogue after the 
annual deletions would take the new 
labels on repressing and when older 
stocks of labels had been exhausted. 
The wording around the bottom of the 
label now commenced with "Record 
Manufactured by" instead of 
"Manufactured by" etc. 

As from 17th June 1925 the British 
Zonophone Co.Ltd. had a newly appointed 
manager in Mr. Cecil Maryon who (the 
trade press reported the following 
November) would conduct all Zonophone 
business through an agency. No corro- 
boration has yet been discovered. 


American Artists re-introduced into 
the Zonophone Catalogue 

The last Zonophone to be made from 
Victor Talking Machine Company masters 
had appeared on Zonophone-Twin No. 1272 
in April 1914. All the Zonophone discs 
pressed from Victor masters were deleted 
in August 1915, and it was not until 
November 1925, with record 2628, that 
Zonophone again issued sides derived 
from Victor's "mother" matrices sent to 
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Hayes, Middlesex. Artists recorded by 
Victor were to feature thereafter until 
the last of the Zonophones in 1932. 

After nearly 25 years of a corporate 
existence in Germany, it was reported in 
December 1925 that the International 
Zonophone Company had changed its name 
to that of ELECTROLA G.m.b.H. Victor 
artists were also to appear on the 
Electrola records. 


Zonophone Records available 
through a third and fourth label 

The British Homophone Co. Ltd. began 
including pressings by The Gramophone 
Company for its Homochords in its 
December 1925 supplement. Some of them 
were derived from Zonophone Record 
matrices with the 'Yy' prefixed numbers. 
Others were of recordings made for 

British Homophone which had their 
matrices numbered in the same matrix 
series but prefixed 'Hh' for the 
Homochords. From the first, Homochords 
had been pressed by the Universal Music 
Co.Ltd., also at Hayes, Middlesex, and 

lately augmented by pressings from Pathe 
Freres Pathephone Ltd. at its Stonebridge 
Park works. Homochords had 'H' and 'C* 
prefixed catalogue numbers. The 

Gramophone Company-pressed Homochords 
took to their catalogue numbers a 'D' 
prefix for the 10" size and 'HD' for the 
12". When British Homophone acquired its 
own pressing facilities it continued the 
'D' and ’HD' catalogue numbers for its 
own pressings. Some of the Gramophone 
Company masters used for Homochords 
were also employed to press Stemo 
Records (with a white, grey, blue and 

black label), for the Stemo Manufacturing 
Company, the associate company of British 
Homophone. Zonophone 's 'Yy' prefixed 
matrices were also used for that label. 

Ariel Grand Records were still in 
production by The Gramophone Company, 
using Zonophone Records masters. The 
Parlophone Co. Ltd. was also pressing 
Ariels for J.G. Graves and Co. Ltd. 


Electrically recorded Zonophone Records 
Speed 78 - in situ recordings 

After June 1925 The Gramophone 
Company had been infiltrating electrical 


recordings into its HMV supplements. All 
were from Victor Record masters until the 
mid- August supplement, when the 

Company's own electrical recordings, 
begun on June 22nd, began to be issued 
as well. A different arrangement was 
adopted for Zonophone Records. Matrices 
with 'Yy' prefixes did not begin to be 
electrically recorded until January 17th 
1926, and none were issued until April 
1926, when the whole supplement, and all 
Zonophones on the succeeding lists, were 
electrically recorded. The first 

electrically recorded Victor masters were 
two sides by Vernon Dalhart on 2748 in 
July 1926. Although the April 1926 

supplement never mentioned electrical 
recordings it did state, in bold print, 

"They Will Astonish You!" The first 
American recordings appeared on the 12" 
Zonophones in July 1926 (A. 300) and on 
Zonophone Celebrity Records in August 
1926 (G0.70). 

Until May 1926 none of the variety of 
Zonophone and Twin record labels had 
ever indicated at which speed the discs 
should be played, but with that month's 
releases SPEED 78 was printed (and 
underlined!) in the right-hand quadrant 
above the "Serial No." 

With the advent of electrical 
recording and the use of telephone 
landlines, "in situ" recordings commenced. 
For these out-of-studio performances, a 
different matrix-numbering system was 
begun, using the one sequence for HMV, 
Zonophone, and Homochord records 
irrespective of size. For the Zonophones 
'ZR' (12") and 'YR' (10") prefixes were 
used. The first sides to be issued with 
the new series were of recordings by 
Spencer Shaw, FRCO, playing the organ in 
The Kingsway Hall, Holbom, London 
(matrices YR240 to YR245, issued on 2726 
to 2728 in June 1926). 


More changes to the label. 

The end of the Zonophone Celebrity 
Record Label 

The Zonophone Records on the September 
1926 supplement (lowest number 2765) 
bore labels from which both the quadrant 
markings and the underlined "Speed 78" 
had been omitted, making for a much 
simpler design. The next month's list was 
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the first to describe the releases as 
electrical recordings. Once one maker 
did this then all others were obliged to 
do so, although reviewers and the more 
knowledgeable of the record-buying public 
had been aware for some time that the 
process had been employed. 

With the December 1926 list more 
changes came to the label. The dark 
green colour gave way to a mid-green 
shade, and the style around the top of 
the label stated simply ZONOPHONE. This 
style began with Serial No. 2807 and A. 306 
in the 12" size, with GO. 7 2 taking the 
same label in red. In January 1927 the 
GO series continued under the new name 
style. There were two modifications to 
the Zonophone label before its demise. 
The October 1931 issues had labels 
printed in a brighter emerald green 
(lowest number 5941). Then in October 
1932 a copyright legend appeared in small 
type around the top edge of the labels 
(lowest number 6186). Records retained 
in the catalogue from 1908 until the 
abandonment of the Zonophone catalogue 
in December 1932 could have been 
pressed with each change of label over 
the years, some later being pressed as 
REGAL-ZONOPHONES with a 'T' prefix 
added to the catalogue numbers. 

In August 1927 the first "ethnic" 
supplement with electrical recordings was 
published, having six sides recorded in 
the Welsh language. There had been only 
one other "ethnic" list, a Scottish one, 
issued since the end of the Great War. 
That comprised twelve sides, all in 
English, acoustically recorded and issued 
in December 1925. 


The "Overseas" Catalogues of 
Zonophone Record-The Twin, 
Zonophone Record, and Zonophone 

The November 1927 list, with 10" discs 
having attained Serial No. 2999, also 
included two strange looking numbers in 
5005 and 5015, which happened to be 
pre-releases, because the December list, 
instead of continuing the number 
sequence with 3000, was seen to have 
advanced to 5000! Why was this? The 
answer is that, in 1912 (when the records 
were still called Zonophone Record-The 
Twin) discs were pressed not for the 


British catalogue but for some overseas 
countries, mostly for the Union of South 
Africa and for Australia. Two series of 
catalogue numbers were commenced at 
3000 and 4000. Thus, to avoid 
duplication, the British issues continued 
at 5000 in December 1927. The labels 
changed their style contemporary with 
the changes of the British issues. 
Recordings were in Afrikaans or African 
native tongues, in English, and in some 
European languages. Many were pressed 
from Victor Talking Machine Company 
masters, some of which (called Zonophone 
Dixie records on African supplements) 
were of the hill-billy and country- 
and-westem variety. The 3000 series 
ended at 3990 in May 1927, although 
some discs were still available as late as 
1944. The 4000 series, proper, attained 
only number 4383, but some of those 
were available as late as 1958. 

In November 1932, one month prior to 
the label being abandoned in Britain, a 
12-disc set of Zonophones, numbered 
4900 to 4911, was issued on the Island 
of Malta. There were companion 12" 
series for the "overseas" issues, the 
companion 12" to the 3 000 block starting 
at A. 5000 and 5001 but recatalogued as 
A. 3501 and 3502 when an A. 3500 series 
was begun. The 4000 series had an 
A. 4700 12*' series. 

Other overseas countries drew on the 
British-issued Zonophone records for their 
own domestic catalogues. Indian issues, 
especially when pressed in India, carried 
a 'Z' prefix to the British serial numbers 
which were retained. 


The '30-' and '32-' New Zonophone 
Side Numbers 

With the introduction of the 5000 
Serial (catalogue) numbers in November/ 
December 1927, the monthly list then 

comprised about sixteen 10" discs and 
two 12" discs per issue. The red- 

labelled GO series took only four 

additions during the 1927/1928 season. 

The first Irish supplement of Zonophone 
records was issued in March 1928. 

The last pressings of Ariel Grand 
Records for J.C. Graves Ltd. from 
Zonophone matrices took place circa July 
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1928, to close the Season at the end of 
August. Ariel Grand Records continued 
with their one remaining supplier, The 
Parlophone Co. Ltd. Special Welsh and 
Scottish issues, each with two discs, 
appeared during the 1928/1929 season. 

At the start of the 1929/1930 season 
the Zonophone labels began carrying a 
new record numbering system for each 
face, which was also used for the "His 
Master's Voice" labels. Since February 
1904 all "British" Zonophone records had 
carried face numbers divided into sections 
for different aspects of the repertoire, 
and an additional prefixed '4' t‘o all 
sections indicating "Zonophone - Britain". 
Further prefixes had been 'X' to indicate 
10" discs and 'Z O' to indicate 12" discs. 
"The Twins", it will be recalled, carried 
'T' prefixed face numbers with entirely 
different repertoire number series from 
the Zonophones; they were abandoned 
when the Twin and Zonophone labels were 
merged in May 1911. The new face 
numbering system was of a much simpler 
character. All "British" 10" Zonophone 
and HMV discs were given a '30-' prefix 
to a number which progressed irrespective 
of the repertoire recorded, and the 12" 
discs were given '32-' face numbers. 
Recordings pressed from Victor Talking 
Machine Company matrices were given 
'40-' and '42' prefixes for the respective 
sizes. Each prefix number had its own 
sequence of numbers starting at No.l. 

Final New Issues on 12" Zonophones 
and a New Matrix System 

Since the advent of electrical 
recorded Zonophones in 1926, all the 
British issues had been either British- 
recorded or taken from Victor Records 
masters. The February 1930 supplement 
was the first to list a disc with sides 
pressed from Belgian HMV ("La Voix de 
son Maitre"). A little later some 12" 
Zonophones carried these Belgian 
recordings but there was little time left 
for any great number to be included, for 
Zonophone A. 394 of December 1930 
proved to be the final 12" Zonophone to 
be entered in the catalogue. Thereafter 
many of the 12" discs held the catalogue 
both as Zonophones and as re-styled 
REGAL-ZONOPHONES, with 'TA' prefixes to 
their catalogue numbers. The last 12" 
deletions took place by October 1941. 


The Gramophone Company began a new 
matrix numbering series in January 1931, 
beginning at No.l, with the 10" 
Zonophones taking an 'OY' prefix and the 
HMV taking 'OB'. The 12" HMVs were 
given a '2B' prefix using the same 
number sequence. Had there been any 
12" issues of Zonophones they would 
have taken a '2Y' prefix, but there were 
none. The first of the 'YO' prefixed 
matrices came with records on the March 
1931 list. 

The encircled cross Zonophone trade 
mark, which still appeared above the 
spindle hole on the labels, had never 
been submitted for registration in Britain 
from the time it had been first used in 
1903. It was belatedly applied for by 
the Gramophone Company in April 1930 
and received its registration in February 
1931. 

Final New Issues in the 

Red-labelled 'GO' Series 

The 'GO' prefixed Zonophone Celebrity 
Records, having been launched in 
September 1913, maintained that name- 
style until, in January 1927, it was 
changed to simply ZONOPHONE. It was 
under that style that they received their 
last new additions to the catalogue in 
July 1931 with Serial No. GO. 102. With 
Harry Lauder's and Lord Baden Powell's 
transfers from green labels to red, there 
had actually been 120 different red label 
issues, the transfers being 545 to 550, 
604, 618, 634, 664, 689, 899, 941, 1117, 
1166, 1189, 1241 and 1473. 

Since April 1931 The British 
Zonophone Co. Ltd. had become a 
subsidiary of a subsidiary, in that The 
Gramophone Company Ltd., which had 
already absorbed the Marconiphone Co. 
Ltd., was itself a subsidiary of Electric & 
Musical Industries Ltd., which it had 
helped to form with the rival Columbia 
Graphophone Co. Ltd. The British 
Zonophone Company, which had been at 
Hayes since the war, moved its offices to 
the Gramophone Company's new Abbey 
Road Studios in London N.W. in August 
1931. With the move the Gramophone 
Company applied for another registration 
of ZONOPHONE as trade mark to cover for 
recording and reproducing apparatus. 
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Zonophones at their Cheapest 
and with their Brightest Label 

The only Zonophone line now in 
production with fresh recordings was the 
green-labelled 10" size. In September 
1931 they were reduced to their cheapest 
price ever as double-sided records, when 
they were put at ls.6d each. It was 
with the issues on the next month's list 
that the labels had been printed in the 
bright emerald green already mentioned. 

The general manager, M.C. Maryon, 
resigned in December 1931 and his post 
was filled, pro tern, by Mr. H.L. Rink. 

, Soon after this the offices were moved to 
the Gramophone Company’s premises in 
Oxford Street, London W., but they were 
there for only a few months, as head 
office returned to Hayes in August 1932. 


The Last of the Zonophones and 
The British Zonophone Co. Ltd. 

The 1932/1933 season lasted only five 
months for the Zonophone label. In 
October the copyright legend which read 
"This Copyright Patented Record may not 
be sold below price fixed by the 
Patentee, nor publicly performed" 
appeared around the top of the label. In 
addition to the 28 discs on the November 
1932 list there was a second Irish 
supplement of another 14 discs. 

The last Zonophone new issues came in 
two batches in December, nos. 6245 to 
6278, with the last eight being released 
on the 10th of the month. During 21 
years and 8 months, from August 1908, 
there had been 4,671 different issues, 
excluding re-recordings and the 


"overseas" catalogues. In addition were 
all the single-side Zonophone Records 
which had become available with the first 
imports from America in 1900. 

Zonophones as Regal -Zonophones 

From ]anuary 1st 1933, excepting any 
deletions, all extant Zonophone Records 
were transferred to and catalogued as 
REGAL-ZONOPHONE records. At the same 
time, the Columbia Graphophone 
Company's REGAL records catalogue was 
dealt with similarly. As • 

Regal-Zonophones, the letter 'T' was 
prefixed to the transferred Zonophones' 
catalogue numbers. The Regals 'G\ 'MR', 
and 'MX' prefixes were left unaltered as 
Regal-Zonophones. This label continued 
the 10" size only, with fresh recordings 
which continued the former Regal 'MR' 
prefixed series. The new label was the 
responsibility of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company Ltd. The last of 
the '(T)GO’ series were deleted in 
January 1944, and the last of the plain 
('T') series in January 1954. The last of 
the "Overseas" Zonophones were deleted 
in August 1958. 

Without issuing any records in Britain 
from December 1932, The British 
Zonophone Co. Ltd. was retained as a 
corporate identity at Companies House 
until put into voluntary liquidation on 
June 30th 1958, the month in which the 
Zonophones issued in Malta were deleted. 

The final winding up meeting of the 
Company was held on September 17 th 
1958. The Zonophones were no more! 

But the label has recently been 
revived by Thorn-EMI Ltd. 


A SATURDAY AFTERNOON WITH FRANK ANDREWS 

On Saturday 19th August, from 3 pm to 6 pm, Frank Andrews will present 
a programme of Speech, Sound, and Slides exploring the assocation of William Barraud 
with Gramophone Records, under the title "NIPPER'S UNCLE . Not to be missed! 

Venue: NEASDEN METHODIST CHURCH CENTRE, London NW10. 

(on the roundabout at western end of the Neasden Underpass, North Circular Road) 
Underground, Neasden Station, Jubilee Line; Buses 52, 182, 245, 297, 112 
Ample car parking 
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April Phonofair 

by Ruth Lambert 

T he first Northampton phonofair 

took place at Fairfields School, 
Northampton, on Saturday 8th April. It 
is an ideal site since, being a school for 
the physically handicapped, there are 
wide corridors, no steps, and easy access. 
There was a very good response from 
stallholders: over thirty tables, selling a 
variety of gramophone items. As this was 
the first Phonofair I had organised I was 
very pleased at the stallholders response. 
They started arriving early, before 8 a.m. 
Buying and selling was brisk immediately. 

Some of the highlights were: a 
demonstration of a hot-air gramophone by 
Harry Evans; Gerry Burton's unusual and 
very interesting display of china gramo- 
phones; "Nipper" cartoons, caricatures 
and greetings cards; and a 30-minute 
video: "The Story .of Nipper". 

More than 25 excellent machines were 
entered for the Concours d'Elegance 
competition. Winners were: Best Phono- 
graph, G. Edwards (Runner-up, Miles 
Mallinson). Best Gramophone, Stewart 
Matthews (Runner-up, Harry Evans). 

The stalls were varied, and included 
the C.L.P.G.S. BookShelf, Howard Hope's 
stall, machines, gramophone needle tins. 


78 records: something for everyone. Mr. 
A.J. George, a local photographer, took 
many pictures. Refreshments were a 
great success: wholefood quiches, 

ploughmans, flans, and various wonderful 
salads. It is rumoured that some visitors 
may come next year just for the lunch! 

Having said all this, there was a 
disappointing response from members. 
Northampton is easy to get to, in the 
centre of the country! The Second 
Northampton Phonofair will be held next 
year, after Easter. Don't miss it! 

Thanks to all those who helped, 
including Richard Taylor, John Calvert, 
Peter Haigh, Rick Lambert, and a farmer 
from Essex! I couldn't have done it 
without them. 

* * * * 


We are sorry that it was not possible to 
include this report in our June edition. 
Mrs. Lanbert is to be thanked and 
congratulated for presenting a first-class 
show for the Society. We share her hopes 
that next year our members will reward her 
efforts by responding in greater numbers. 
Our picture is one of those taken by Mr. 
George, possibly the only professional 
photographer still in practice at the age 
of 82. It shows G. Edwards, Harry Evans, 
Richard Taylor and Ruth Lambert 
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CITY OF LONDON 
PHONOGRAPH AND 
GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY 



SEVERN VALE’ 
GROUP 




1989 AGM and PHONOFAIR 


To be held on SATURDAY SEPT. 16th at 
The CIVIL SERVICE SPORTS and SOCIAL CLUB 
Pickersleigh Avenue, Malvern Link, Worcestershire 

DOORS OPEN 10.30am ADMISSION 30p 

(Stallholders only admitted before this time) 

GRAND DISPLAY AND DEMONSTRATION OF TALKING MACHINES 

CLPGS Bookshelf Publications 

CONCOUftS D’ELEGANGE Four categories for best restored and best original 

Phonographs and Gramophones. Free admission to J 
members exhibiting with awards to runners up. 

LIGHT REFRESHMENTS ALL DAY Plus access to club bar, during licensing hours. 

STALLS A VAILABLE Single £5 Double £10 

Bookings with remittance, and all other enquiries to: 

MIKE FIELD, 

MALVERN, W ORCS.WR14 1 LG 
Telephone^^^^^^H 

NB. As we have to obtain tables prior reservation is essential. 

Otherwise we cannot guarantee availability. 




dome, and join ui on out. 2Ht annujEiiauj ! 


LOCATION MAP ON REVERSE 


BIRMINGHAM 



BY ROAD - The recommended approach is by the M5, from Birmingham leaving at 
junction 7, and from Bristol or Gloucester exiting on to the M50 at 
junction 8, leaving M50 at junction 1 , then to Gt Malvern as sign-posted. 
Via Upton ahd Barnards Green. 


HOTELS 


« MONTMNt 



Traveller’s Tales 

by G. Pugh 

M ANY YEARS AGO I purchased a 
phonograph together with a case 
containing forty cylinders. Inside the lid 
of the case was pasted a cutting from 
the "Liverpool Express" dated 11th July 
1914. It refers to a Mr. Jake Graham, 
who was then a major supplier of 
phonographs in the city of Liverpool. 


JAKE GRAHAM "RECORDS" 

35,000 Miles Round the World 
A Harry Lauder Story 

Mr. Jake Graham has just returned 
home after his twelve months' tour 
through America, Australia, etc., in the 
course of which he has covered some 
35,000 miles. To a representative of the 
Express who visited him at his 

establishment in Renshaw Street, the 
record expert had an interesting 

narrative to unfold. He had been in all 
the principal places out West, and he has 
seen and done some strangely wonderful 
things. 

"I have slept", said he, "under all 
sorts of conditions. I have spent the 

night on mountain tops, in stables, in a 

Japanese doss-house, and in palatial 
hotels. Although I am professionally a 

seller of records, on the occasion of this 

holiday tour 1 became a gatherer of 

records. Besides photographs of 

noteworthy places through which I 
travelled, I have pieces of lava from the 
active volcanos, lime from the great 
Yellowstone Park, in which I spent six 
and a half delightful days, fishing, etc., 
and other specimens." 

It is but natural that one who is so 
largely connected with talking machines 
should take advantage of the opportunity 
to go and see Edison, the inventor of the 
instrument. "I found that wonderful old 
man most gentle and remarkably 
enthusiastic. 1 was very much interested 
in his latest invention - the disk 
phonograph, which at present cannot be 
introduced into this country because 
there is too big a demand for it in 
America to supply all their own 


requirements. However, when they have 
coped with their own orders I shall be 
the first to have one commercially here, 
and I can assure you of the sweetness of 
its tone." 

Mr. Graham's old reputation as an 
entertainer on one occasion served him 
in very good stead. He was 

contemplating, with mixed feelings, the 
prospect of laying down his weary head 
in the open air, when he got into 
conversation with a man who inquired his 
name. When he replied that he was Jake 
Graham his new-found acquaintance said 
"What, Jake Graham the comedian? Why, 
you have entertained me many a time, 
and the least 1 can do is to entertain 
you in return." 

Mr. Graham met Harry Lauder and John 
McCormack in Honolulu, and he told how 
the former refused to sing at a concert 
for 1,500 dollars, and afterwards 
accepted an engagement to sing at a 
hospital for nothing, simply to entertain 
the nurses and the patients. 


One cannot help but wonder if Mr. 
Graham ever received the "new" disc 
phonograph from America, as the 
outbreak of the Great War a month after 
the article was written must have 
changed many things. 

oooO | Oooo 


M AURIZIO TIBER1, an Italian member, is 
anxious to discover recordings made, 
under the Favorite Record and Kalliope labels, 
by the following Italian singers: Ettore 
Petrolini; Olympia d'Avigny, Linda Micucci, 
Armando Gill, Elvira Donnarumma, or any others 
where the labels say "Triestina" or "Bom in 
Trieste". Frank Andrews has already supplied 
the following Favorite Record information, all 
prefixed "1—": 36030; 36048; 36218; 36230; 

36232; 36237; 37136; 37138; 37152; 37153; 
39109; 39128; 39133; 39135; and 39146: also 
2-36007. We need any other Favorite Records 
of these artists, plus any on the Kalliope 
label, plus any artists' recordings having 
"Trieste" on the labels. Pleas^send 
information to Mauri zio Tiberi, 

Roma, Italy. Thank you. 
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People, Paper & Things 

by George Frow 

R ecent help for a friend with a 

copy of the Columbia Record DX 265 
"Mrs. Meurig Morris in a Trance Address" 
brought recollections of what an 
eccentric record it is in all respects. 
Even my copy has a train-like swish. 
Side 1 begins with a short prayer 
delivered in natural voice, presumably by 
Mrs. Morris, and this is followed by what 
later, in LP days, became known as a 
scroll, so the stylus has to be lifted over 
it. Then, after a lot of silent grooves, 
Mrs. Morris is heard, fortemente, in her 
trance. This continues on the second 
side. But does it? The second side starts 
with three words of the end of a 
sentence: ". . . at my disposal," and she 
continues to the end of the side with 
commanding voice at high volume, dealing 
out platitudes by the mouthful. "... (the 
recording) vibrates through grades of 
ether"; "through etheric way able to 
record the voice of man"; ". . . seek 
that ye may find", and so on, showing 
that her spirit guides were not very 
technical and rather dull to boot. The 
waxes used on Sides 1 and 2 are 
numbered WAX 6022 and WAX 6024, so the 
missing WAX 6023 probably carried the 

beginning of the truncated sentence. 
Both waxes were signed by several 
independent witnesses; George R. Campion, 
John Lamond, and (very faintly) W. 
Hunting or Hunt ting. More details about 
the making of this recording, and the 
subsequent Court Action, may be found in 
Leonard Petts' article in Hiilandale News 
No. 38 of August 1967. 

* * * 

A tailpiece to my recent notes on 

Harry Lauder. A friend recently came in 
to show me his Kinora. The Kinora is a 
portable variation of "What the Butler 

Saw", a 'flick-book' of small prints taken 
successively from a strip of 35mm cinema 
film, each about the size of a postage 
stamp. It was popular in the drawing 
room in the years before the Great War. 
One of the spools featured Harry Lauder, 
not in his Scottish get-up, but as an 
Irishman. This would date the film about 
1896, before he gave up the Hibernian 
costume because of a lack of Irish 


material and because he was more 
comfortable as a Scot. The Kinora 
sequence lasts perhaps 30 seconds at 
most, while Lauder poses self-consciously 
in front of the camera, but in 
desperation to be 'doing something' he 
pulls out a catapult and makes play of 
letting fly at the operator. If the 
original strip of film no longer exists, 
this spool could possibly be the only 
moving memory of an Irish Lauder. 
Strangely, he never mentions his "Irish 
period" in his biography. 

* * * 

London changes constantly, to the 
despair of most of us bom there, but 
now as an occasional visitor there are 
still a few familiar things on my way to 
the Bloomsbury meetings of the Society. 
The theatres in St.Martin's Lane probably 
look much the same outside as the day 
they were opened, although what goes on 
inside might not appeal to the generation 
that put them up. The Coliseum (1904) 
is the Big Daddy of the London Theatres, 
built on a huge scale with elaborate 
Roman decoration, a multiple revolving 
stage, and a carriage on rails between 
the entrance and the Royal Box for King 
Edward's transport. This conveyance and 
perhaps the revolving stage have long 
gone, but the same elaborately glazed 
oak front doors are still there. Over 
them hang arc lamps and flaming torches 
along the front. Its main outside 
feature is the huge glass ball on top of 
the tower. Originally this ball revolved 
but Authority decreed this was unsafe, 
and interior lights, giving the impression 
of going round, were substituted, and 
still do. A vivid personal memory of the 
Coliseum in its variety days up to 1931 
was a perfume dispenser that flew around 
above the upper circle/gallery, but 
nowhere in any theatrical books have I 
found any reference to this unique 
feature. During the interval the 
zeppelin-shaped object, about 6 feet 
long, used to be lowered on a wire: it 
circled overhead spreading atomized 
scent. It was illuminated in changing 
colours from within, and driven by a 
propellor at the back. Today I don't 
suppose this would get anywhere with any 
safety authority. It would be 
considered a high risk in our litigious 
age. This curiosity has stuck in the 
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memory more than the variety, but people 
like Layton and Johnstone, and the 
ventriloquist Arthur Prince (and Jim) are 
remembered, as well as the newsreel in 
the interval. Arthur Prince's 

"Insubordination" on Columbia DX 412 
might well have been the first 'vent' act 
on British records. It was a good turn 
of its type, although too well-mannered 
for this rougher age. Prince dressed as 
a Lieutenant, Royal Navy, while Jim, his 
dummy, was a sailor. 


A non-Grammofon Kammer & Rheinhardt 
1909 doll sold for £90,200 at Sothebys in 
February, originally 


belonging to a 
member of the 

Burberry tailoring 
firm. Dolls made 

at that factory 
after 1870 are 

much sought after, 
but where are the 
Kammer and 

Rheinhardt dolls 
with the Berliner 
mechanisms? Edi- 
son dolls are found 
in reasonable 

quantity in the 

States, although I 
believe only one 

has a wax record 
that works, and 
that might be an 
area for Miller 
Morris to explore. 
The Kammer & 
Rheinhardt beat a 
£67,000 William 
and Mary wooden 
doll bought by a 
French collector 
some time ago. 


The researcher 
in the pages of 
the patent books 
finds his quests 
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did the name Petmecky spring out. 
Petmecky needles used to be widely 
advertised in the United Kingdom right 
into the thirties, and it seems that Fred 
Petmecky of Austin, Texas, was granted a 
patent (849,425) on April 9th 1907 for a 
Needle for Graphophones and the Like. 
This specified a pyramid-shaped point 
with concave faces, and must have been 
terrible for the records. Strangely, 
Petmecky had two other patents that 
year: 849,266 for a Hunting or Shooting 
Garment - this was a jacket with padded 
right shoulder to take the recoil of a 
firearm - and 852,198 for a Lining for 
Pneumatic Tyres, being a thin internal 
coating for rubber tyres, comprising 
dextrin, water, 
carbolic acid, rub- 
ber solution and 
cotton fibre, all 
showing that so 
many Gramophone 
men are wide in 
their interests, and 
have the outdoor 
comfort and 

highway safety of 
their fellow beings 
in mind. Even if 
they are hard on 
their records. 


amusing sometimes when a familiar name 
in an unconnected field jumps out of the 
pages while he is looking for someone 
else. One very recently was King Gillette 
of razor blade fame, and only yesterday 


whichever way you 
confusions must have 
presses were being 
run, perhaps by 
operator. 


Many of us have 
had reversed 

labelling or double 
labels on 78 
records; some- 
times even labels 
of different makes, 
but I recently 
overheard two 
chaps talking. One 
had bought an 
Ode on record with 
each side labelled 
for a military 
band, and found 
that Emmy Destinn 
was the performer 
on both. Hard luck 
or good luck, 
look at it. Such 
happened when the 
set up for a fresh 
an inexperienced 
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Amy Woodforde-Finden 


by George W. Taylor 

I F ONE WERE ASKED TO NAME Yorkshire's most famous composer the usual answer 
would be Frederick Delius, bom in Bradford in 1863. However, some people, and 
particularly collectors of old records, might give the name of the song writer, Amy 
Woodforde-Finden, who is buried in Hampsthwaite parish churchyard in North Yorkshire. 


Amy Ward was born in Valparaiso, 
Chile, in i860, one of the daughters of 
the British Consul. Her earliest years 
were spent in a Spanish environment. On 
the death of her father Amy came to live 
in England. Later she went to India 
where she met and married widower 
Colonel Woodforde-Finden, a surgeon in 
the Indian Army, in 1894. There had 
been two sons from his first marriage, 
both of whom served in the Boer War. 
The younger, Leyton, was killed in action 
in 1900, before the eyes of the elder, 
Eric. The shock of the tragedy 
necessitated Eric’s being invalided out of 
the army, and he was placed in the care 
of a doctor in Hamspthwaite. Amy and 
her husband (who had retired from the 
army about 1896) were now living in 
London. They frequently visited their 
son, who died in 1913 at the age of 37. 
The colonel's death followed in 1916, 
while Amy herself died on 13th March 
1919. Realising the strong sentimental 
attachment that Amy had for 
Hampsthwaite, her two surviving sisters 
agreed that she should be buried there in 
the grave of her husband and stepson. 
The ceremony took place on March 19th. 
On 15th April 1923, the tenth anniversary 
of Eric's death, an elegant marble 
memorial to the composer, commissioned 
by one of Amy's sisters, was unveiled in 
the church itself. It is still there, and 
well worth seeing. 

Amy was a talented musical child. 
She composed a song at the age of nine, 
and at fifteen she had a waltz published. 
In London she studied with Adolph 
Schoesser of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and with the noted pianist and songwriter 
Amy Horrocks. This training allowed her, 
when she went to India, to absorb the 
musical influences of the East, later 
expressed in the songs, written when she 
returned to England, which established 
her popularity as a composer. However, 
she had already published several songs 


under her maiden name, and one of 
these, "0 flower of all the world", 
became particularly popular. Never- 
theless, she had great difficulty finding 
a publisher, and in 1902 the songs which 
gave her particular acclaim, the "Four 
Indian Love Lyrics", had to be published 
privately. The words are from poems by 
Laurence Hope, the pen-name of the wife 
of another Indian Army Officer. 
Although Amy and this author did not 
meet until after the publication of the 
songs, Laurence Hope supplied the lyrics 
free of charge, cabling from Morocco 
"Yes, with pleasure. No fee." Anyway, 
the songs were an immediate success and 
gained her a regular publisher (Boosey) 
and a market for further sets of songs: 
"A Lover in Damascus", "On Jhelum 
River", "The Pagoda of Flowers", and so 
forth. Some of these are substantial 
collections. For example, "On Jhelum 
River" and "A Lover in Damascus" 
contain six songs each, while "The 
Pagoda of Flowers" had nine songs. 
There was a follow-up of four more 
Indian love lyrics, building on the 
success of the first set, and there were 
some individual songs. 

The popularity of Amy Woodforde- 
Finden's songs is attested to by the 
frequency with which the music and 
records turn up in charity shops and 
elsewhere. The songs are of their age, 
and take their place alongside the 
ballads of the day, such as "Come into 
the garden, Maud" and "The Lost Chord". 
Though such songs have been out of 
fashion for years now (except among 
record-collecting cranks, perhaps) a 
quick glance at old record catalogues 
shows that their sales appeal lasted well 
into the 1930s at least. I have not 
attempted a complete discography, but 
have consulted Bauer, WERM, and a 
number of catalogues from 1904 to 1951. 

The most ' popular item for recording 
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appears to have been the "Four Indian 
Love Lyrics". There were several 
recordings of the complete cycle, both as 
songs and in instrumental arrangements, 
and individual songs were frequently 
recorded. Singers include Peter Dawson, 
Clara Butt, Maggie Teyte, and Evan 
Williams. Gerald Moore recorded the 
accompaniments in 1930, suggesting that 
the songs were still popular with amateur 
singers at that time (at least, I assume 
that Moore's records were of the accom- 
paniments only). The complete cycles of 
"On Jhelum River" and "A Lover in 
Damascas" were recorded in 1931 by 
Peter Dawson. The song "0 Flower of all 
the World" also attracted a number of 
singers to the recording horn or the 
microphone. 

Amy's songs travelled, too. Eleanora 
de Cisneros recorded one of the Love 


Lyrics for Pathe in the USA; but even 
more surprising is the Athens recording 
for Pathe of the same song by the Greek 
tenor Antonides Delenda in 1927. I 
wonder what language he sang in? 

Amy Woodforde-Finden has not been 
represented in the record catalogues for 
years now. Is it time for a new 
recording of some of her songs to 
appear? 

SOURCES 

Grove' 8 Dictionary of Music & Musicians, 1980 

A Century of Ballads, 1810-1910, 

Harold Simpson; Mills & Boon 

File of Clippings and Ephemera, 
Harrogate Public Library 

Author's collection of Music 
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The Willesden Factory 

A CORRECTION by Frank Andrews 


S INCE THE PUBLICATION of my book 
"Edison Phonograph - The British 
Connection" I have discovered that I am 
in error in stating that the Edison 
factory still stands; it does not. I made 
the claim on the understanding that a 
building which still exists near Willesden 
Junction Station once housed the offices 
of the Edison works. Upon a recent 
inspection (accompanied by three Soviet 
officials interested in the Tolstoy 
cylinders) it proved to differ in its 
architecture from the building depicted in 
my book. 

Edison's National Phonograph Co. Ltd. 
never once gave the correct address of 
its works in its advertising. The nearest 
it got to it was "Victoria Road, Willesden 
Junction, N.W." Victoria Road, at its 
northern end, is about a quarter of a 
mile from Willesden Junction. The 
building I inspected was quite close to 
the station. 

To resolve this problem I inspected 
some Kelly's Directories for Middlesex 
from early this century. The address of 


the National Phonograph Company s works 
is given as Chandos Road, Victoria Road, 
Acton, Middlesex. This is about three- 
quarters of a mile from Willesden 

Junction Station! The address given in 

the advertisements was that in use for 

the General Post Office in that locality! 

A 1913 Ordnance Survey map shows 
only one factory in Chandos Road. It 
was then occupied by Rotax Ltd., motor 
accessories manufacturers. The rest of 
the road was undeveloped. The layout of 
the factory matches the description given 
in my book, the triangular-shaped yard 
formed by the Acton branch of the 

Midland Railway. Even the glass roof 
covering- the; passage-way between the 
two buildings is shown on the map. 
There appears to be no siding at the 
railway end of the buildings, all of which 
have recently been demolished to make 
way for another industrial development. 

I regret the innacuracies in my book, 
but am mollified in knowing that it was I 
who discovered the errors. 
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Letters 


Hot Hawaiian 

Dear Sir, 

Keith Chandler's letter in issue 167 
comments that Frank Ferera has not been 
well served by reissue companies. I'm 
sure that this is because a very large 
portion of Ferera 's output was slow, 
dreamy Hawaiian waltzes, often with 
rather cloying vocals. But Ferera could 
be hot when the occasion demanded. 1 
strongly recommend Coliseum 1667 by 
Ferera and Franchini, beautifully played 
uptempo duets; Honolulu March and Maui 
Aloha. Also worth looking for is a very 
striking version of St. Louis Blues on 
Columbia 3746. 

Yours faithfully, Rod James 
Newchurch, Sandown, 1.0. W. 


Dynamic Duo 

Dear Sir, 

Once again I am able to shed a little 
light on an item in George Frow's column, 
namely the identification of a duo whose 
recordings were issued under their 
supposed Christian names. Mr. Frow 
claims that the four such duos named 
"carried no weight at all on music hall 
bills or wireless programmes." Perhaps 
not in this country, but if you had been 
an American radio listener during the 
1920s and 1930s you would almost 
certainly have heard of "Mac and Bob". 

In fact "Mac" was not a Christian 
name at all. Lester McFarland and Robert 
Gardner were a duo who played a rather 
up-market version of southern white 
old-time (or 'hillbilly') music, singing in 
two-part harmony and accompanying 
themselves mostly on guitar and mandolin; 
occasionally on harmonica and fiddle also. 
Their recording career began in 1926 and 
continued, rather sporadically after the 
Depression, until 1946. In all over 200 
items were issued under this nom de 
plume or as "McFarland and Gardner", and 
half as many again either solo, in 
conjunction with other partners, or as 
half of a sacred quartet. Their record- 
ings, which peveal style more in 


keeping with more urbane 'country' 
artists such as Vernon Dalhart and 
Carson Robison, sold consistently well in 
America. Many were also issued in 

Britain on the Panachord and Decca 
labels and, given that these are still 
relatively easy to obtain, this suggests 
that they were popular here also. Their 
career on radio lasted from 1925 to 
1950, including four years on the famous 
National Bam Dance, broadcast from WLS 
Chicago. Like the Hawaiian guitarist 
Frank Ferera, they have not yet found 
much favour with companies specialising 
in modern-format reissues. There is, 
however, one album currently available, 
Great Old Songs, on Old Homestead 
OHCS-158, with the promise of more to 
come. I'm afraid I cannot agree with 
Mr. Frow, for I would rather spend my 
money on Mac and Bob records than at 
least 95% of the total artists issued on 
our favoured format. Of course, 
ultimately it is a question of individual 
preference. 

Yours, Keith Chandler 
Eynsham, 9th April 


Some News of Fred 

Dear Ted, 

Here is news on the activities of 
singer Fred Douglas, (see "Letters", 
December 1988). He appeared in the 
very first of the BBC's regular television 
broadcasts on 22nd August 1932. The 
Baird 30-line process was then being 
used (and ceased in 1935). Fred Douglas 
appeared in a variety programme: it 
included Louie Freear, Betty Astelle, 
Betty Bolton (who often did vocals for 
dance bands on Columbia Records) and . . 

Baird himself. Occasional television 
broadcasts had been put out from Baird's 
Long Acre studio from 1929 on, but this 
was the first programme arranged by the 
BBC. It came from Studio BB in the 
sub-basement of Broadcasting House, 
selected because the chequered floor 
gave good contrast for TV. It became 
better known as the studio used by the 
Henry Hall Dance Band. A photograph 
shows Fred, but in all-concealing 
blackface makeup. He was of slim build, 
and would appear to be in his late 
forties. Yours sincerely, 

Paul Collenette, Reading, 3rd June 
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Oxford Blues (1) 

Dear Ted, 

I thought I should try to answer your 
heartfelt plea as to what we want from 
the Society. I've asked this many times, 
having organised a local group for years. 

Personally I would like to go to an 
occasional national event without too 
much hassle or expense. During my 

twenty-odd years as a member only a few 
such events stand out: the 1967 
Exhibition in London, the 1977 Symposium 
in Edinburgh, the 50th Anniversary dinner 
in 1979, plus a Phonofair in Bromsgrove 
in 1982-ish, so I'm about ready for 
something else. For those of us North of 
Watford it is relatively easy to get to 
London and back in a day by public 
transport, but further south involves a 
lot of driving, etc. However, you 
Londoners must enjoy an occasional 
escape from the big city, so that is the 
first problem: how to satisfy everyone. I 
feel that as the CLPGS is basically 
London-based it's views must come first. 

To be specific, I would like to visit 
the odd one-day event: dinner, symposium, 
etc., when half the time is ’formal’ and 
the rest for general chat, but like the 
rest of us I do have regular commit- 
ments, so national events should ideally 
be on a regular basis on a fixed date 
'off season' (To suit ME, of course!) 

Best wishes, Phil Bailey 
Whickham, Newcastle, 8th June 


Oxford Blues (2) 

Dear Ted Cunningham, 

I shan't be the only member writing; 
at least 1 hope not, otherwise we shall 
be in for an even bigger rollicking in 
your next editorial. I am sorry not to 
have applied for a ticket for Oxford: the 
subjects were of interest, but I had 
taken a Sunday away from the family only 
four weeks before, to go to Northampton. 

When you say "what DO you want ?" 
perhaps you are getting near the mark. 
I cannot remember anyone asking before. 
It will be interesting to hear what other 
members have to say. I suppose, like me, 
they are grateful to all the officials of 
the Society for what they do, and 


haven't the temerity to put up sugges- 
tions of what they want to hear or 
discuss. I feel that, for the tiny subsc- 
ription, so much is already provided. I 
can tell you that the evening I come 
home and find the Hillandale News 
waiting is a BIG evening for me. Before 
I joined the Society I thought I knew a 
lot about gramophones and records. 
After I joined I realised how little I 
knew, but every two months I learn more. 

What would I travel to Birmingham (or 
Aberdeen!) for? (1) A talk by someone 
from Pathe about their recording and 
transcribing system with a cylinder-to- 
disc transcribing machine in working 
order and some cylinders. (2) To see in 
working order a "Detective" disc 
recording machine with some discs from 
90 years ago. (3) A Gaumont Elgephone 
and a Flamephone working (the local Fire 
Brigade standing by, of course). A talk 
by Fred Nurgens, aged 95, of HMV, who 
started work in their Hayes recording 
rooms in 1909, and who will explain how 
he fitted up his recorded boxes, mounted 
his styli, warmed his waxes, placed his 
artistes, etc., etc. All impossible, or 
near impossible requests, I fear. 
Moreover, not necessarily of interest to 
other members. And here lies the 
difficulty in satisfying the varying 
specialist interests of people all 
interested in an obscure subject but with 
wide ranging aspects. 

I have always been fascinated by the 
art and equipment of sound recording. I 
should have joined the Society years ago. 
I'm still grateful for having been 
accepted as a member. 

Yours sincerely, Colin Armfield 
Hampton, 10th June 

Thank you both for writing. Like Hatfield in 
1987, the Oxford symposium was intended for 
members who would not normally attend the 
London meetings. The venue was chosen to be 
within easy reach of London, but also accessible 
from all parts of the U.K. The subjects were 
chosen to appeal to the widest majority. Sunday 
lunch was thought preferable to an evening meal 
in consideration of those distant-comers who had 
to return home. Phil Bailey's last paragraph 
seems to describe Oxford '89 fairly accurately. 

1 promise Colin Armfield that if and when I get 
to heaven I will organise his symposium. 1 hope 
it will be many years yet before 1 am in a 
position to do this, and before he finds himself 
in a position to attend it. [Ed.] 
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Book Reviews 


SPREEKMACHINES (TALKING MACHINES): The 
History of Sound Recording and Reproduction. 
By Harry Belle, conservator of the Fonografisch 
Museum, Hoog Catharijne, Gildenkwartier 43 3511 
DB, UTRECHT, Holland. 400 pages, soft cover. 
With 32-page supplement in English. Price £15 
including postage, from CLPGS Bookshelf, 46 
Railway Terrace, Rugby, England CV21 3EX 

Unusually, we have received TWO reviews of this 
important publication, both from people highly 
qualified to assess its worth. Each has his cwn 
characteristic approach to the book, and it is 
difficult to deny our readers the benefit of 
either one of them. In the circumstances, 
therefore, we do not hesitate to publish both! 


I T SHOULD BE STRESSED that this is much 
more than a catalogue of machines in Harry 
Belle's Phonographic Museum in Utrecht (open 
from Tuesday to Saturday, 10am to 5pm). 

Within the limits of my comprehension of 
written Dutch, the book opens with an account 
of the history of the Phonograph under Edison, 
and its various developments by Bell, Tainter, 
Lioret, Bettini, etc. It continues with chapters 
on reproducers and recorders, sound boxes, 
Berliner and the several Gramophone companies, 
with clear views, ancient and modem, of scenes 
inside the Hannover factory. There is the story 
of the Nipper trade mark, and several 
interesting "new" photographs of early scenes. 

One cannot go far in Holland without 
encountering Philips, to whom owners of tape 
recorders, cassettes, and CD owe so much. 
There are many pages depicting early Philips 
(and other makers') playing decks and electrical 
pick-ups. Disc recorders, so often missing from 
machine collections, are represented by several 
of remarkable portability if you have a strong 
back: they were eventually pushed aside by 

the compact convenience of wire and tape 
recorders, a score of which are depicted. 
Lastly, early televisors are shown using the 
Nipkow disc system, misguidedly pursued too 
long by Baird, and mutating into the more 
familiar tube. 

Turning the pages to look through the 
catalogue of machines from the early primitives, 
the broad range that Harry Belle has gathered 
together over the years is enviable and 
remarkable, as is their quality. Just count the 
metal and wooden Cygnet horns! One small 
comment offered here is that the GEMS never 
aspired to the 14" belled horn; they were too 
heavy. 


It is a long time since such a compendium 
has carried monochrome photographs of this 
clarity. Most stand up well to the magnifying 
glass test, especially accessories like 
reproducers and soundboxes. The instruments 
all look well cared-for, as they should. 


This 15 one of the best general guides for 
collectors that I have met for a long while, 
and with its 32-page English Supplement to the 
illustrations it is good value, and must be 
recommended to all machine collectors. It is 
excellent. Slightly on the debit side, 1 feel 
that a definite dating of items should be 
essayed for a future printing: 'ca' for dates 
should not have been called on so heavily with 
the amount of information now available: the 
first year of issue of the type should be 
quoted. Some small machines have dating 
problems, but patent offices are a useful 
reference source. A complete English 

translation of the main catalogue could well 
have a permanent place outside the 

Netherlands. _ _ 

George Frow 


M ANY READERS WILL BE familiar with Harry 
Belle's fine commercially sponsored 
museum at Utrecht. The book under review is 
really an expanded catalogue for that museum. 
The first of two sections illustrates all the 
machines on display there. The vast majority 
of the acoustic machines in the collection were 
purchased in England some twelve or so years 
ago. As a result the book, although Dutch, 
forms a handy reference work for British 
readers. Here are good, clean examples of 
dozens of phonographs and gramophones as 
they should be seen, for the most part 
properly set up and with correct horn 
equipment. There are also photographs of 
various soundboxes and accessories. The 
departures from historical accuracy are too 
few to niggle over and, anyway, many English 
cygnet horns are joined to their parent 
machines with a "Swirlit" tap extension! The 
whole evolution of the Talking Machine is 
covered, 'from Tinfoil to Tape Recorder', with 
the majority of the later electrical items 
coming from Holland or Germany. 

With so many nice machines to illustrate, it 
is a pity that financial constraints kept all but 
the cover of this good little book in black and 
white. It seems that collectors are doomed 
never quite to get the book they crave. 
Marty was pretty but inaccurate; Proudfoot was 
excellent but now unavailable; and now we 
have a useful guide in black and white and . . 

didn't I tell you? . . . Dutch. However, the 
good Dutchmen have very thoughtfully provided 
a separate booklet translating all the 
photograph captions into English and, again, 
with very few 'niggles' the terminology and 
accuracy are good. The middle portion of the 
book deals with the formative years of the 
Talking Machine industry in Holland, and 
contains many good period photographs. 1 have 
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asked a knowledgeable Dutch friend his opinion 
on this section and he assures me that it is all 
good stuff although, regrettably for us, in 
Dutch only. 1 have no hesitation in 

recommending this work to your bookshelf. 

Howard Hope 


AUSTRALIAN RECORD AND MUSIC REVIEW 

Issue No.l, April 1989 

T his new Australian magazine is to be 

devoted to makes of records circulating, in 
the past, in that country; to Australian artists 
who have made records, wherever they may 
have been at the time; and to music by 
Australian composers. In the first category 
there will be included many American 
recordings which appeared upon Australian 
labels, and also many British and European 
recorded items. Thus the reading matter will 
not be confined just to Australian affairs, but 
will appeal to a much more cosmopolitan 
readership. 

Eleven subjects are covered in this first 
issue. They are: Marsh Little-singer (Edison- 
Bell discs/Winner/Pathe); the Victor trade mark 
of Australia (not the USA one!); The Three 
Australian Boys (U.K. Parlophones); Wilco 
Records of Sydney (includes three from Decca’s 
"London Jazz" Records); Australia's first 
coloured cartoon film; Tom Swift, of America, 
and his dance band (Columbia- Australian) with 
pictures; Columbia and Parlophone longer- 
playing 78s from USA Columbia and Harmony 
labels; Clarite records - imports from USA 
from Plaza/Banner masters; the first HMV 
pressed 'masters' using the Columbia Australian 
factory; Tom Katz and his Saxophone Band; 
Alec Templeton's 1952 Australian Parlophone 
recordings; and "In the Wax", a ten-items 
column of queries and topics. 

Twenty-four pages with illustrations, 
"Australian Record and Music Review" is edited 
and produced by Michael Sutcliffe, 15 Lowanna 
Avenue, Baulkham Hills, N.S.W. 2153, Australia, 
four issues per annum, at (for England) 21 
Australian dollars sea mail, or 28 Australian 
dollars air mail. For American readers the air 
mail is only 26 Aussie dollars; Australian 
readers 20 dollars, and New Zealand readers 21 
dollars. Future issues are to include the 
Denza Dance Band, Herschel Henlere, Jimmy 
Elkins, and the Australian Gennet label. 

Frank Andrews 



London Meetings 

* A CYLINDER DOUBLE * 

HOWARD HOPE AND GEORGE FROW 

by A.O. Leon-Kall 

H OW APPROPRIATE THAT the two London 
meetings closest to the Society’s 70th 
Birthday should feature cylinder recitals, » -a 
reminder that the 'P' still comes before the 
in CLPGS. Howard Hope was at Bloomsbury 
within two days of the anniversary, bringing a 
Model F Triumph and a fine collection of rare 
and curious cylinders. Those meeting Howard for 
the first time were glad to discover that his 
resemblance to Adolf Hitler is much less 
pronounced than his picture in December's 
"Hillandale" had led them to suppose, and that 
he was courageous enough to bring along and 
play to us an extremely rare, highly valuable, 
and frighteningly breakable cylinder, of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton telling of his 1910 South 
Polar Expedition. Shackleton's stilted delivery 
suggests he was more a man of action than a 
public speaker. We heard a Chinese record 
(the fifth cylinder out of a set of six covering 
just the one song!); Ada Jones, Tom Woo^twell, 
and a host of others. Appropriately again, 
Howard closed with a record of Thomas Edison 
telling a joke, interesting not for the way' old 
Tom tells 'em, but because this previously 
unpublished record, found in the Edison Site 
archives, is now available on a brand-new yi n yi 
cylinder processed by our own Miller-Morris for 
Electrophone in the USA, No. 8001. ^ 

>w 

On London's hottest evening for thirteen 
years the Shaftesbury Avenue theatres were 
playing to poor houses, but George Frow faced 
an audience of respectable size although, 
understandably, noticeable informality of dress. 
With all windows open to every passing 
police-siren the air was torrid, yet the 
atmosphere of the meeting was as relaxed as if 
George were entertaining us in his own home.} 
This impression of being his guests wasj 
intensified when he passed amongst us 
dispensing chilled wine and fruit cake. The 
programme was a well-chosen pot-pourri ofj 
four- and two-minute cylinders under the title| 
of "Duettists, Entertainers, and Frenchmen". Ij 
believe at least two of the artists we heard] 
answered to all three of these descriptions, but; 
one shouldn't take the title too seriously: 
George has simply embarked upon a journey: 
through the alphabet. This represented 'D,E,F', 
and if tonight was anything to go by it is a' 
pleasant thought that there are some seven 
years or so to go before he gets . to 'X,Y,Z'. 
There was a happy blend of comedy (Billy 
Williams, George Formby, G.H. Chirgwin, Florriej 
Forde, etc.) ragtime (The Georgia Melodeons, • 
Fred van Eps) sentimental ballad, and light 
opera, nicely balanced to send us home through 
the tropic twilight. j 
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Can You Help? 


S OME THIRTEEN YEARS AGO The Edison 
National Historic Site in West Orange, 
New Jersey, found that many historic 
documents and artefacts were missing 
from its collection. The FBI and officials 
from the Site, in the course of long 
investigations, found that some thousands 
of manuscripts, sketches, photographs, and 
objects (including the very rare electric 
pen) had been wrongfully removed. 

In the mid-1980s it transpired that 
many of these items were being offered 
for sale to collectors in the United 
States and, perhaps, in this country as 
well. 

The curators of the Edison National 
Site are most eager to hear from any 
collector who might have come into 
possession of any of this material. 
Edison documents, signatures, sketches 
and printed items are particularly 
suspect, but also, even, such things as 
medals and reproducers. They point out 
that stolen goods, even if purchased or 
obtained in good faith, remain the 
property of the owner from whom they 
were taken, regardless of the innocence 
of the unfortunate buyer. 


Decisive legal action has now been 
taken in the USA, and it is conceivable 
that the matter might result in legal 
action in the UK. The United States 

National Park Service, controlling the 
Edison Site, have said they do not 

propose to prosecute anybody who has 
acquired items in good faith. They 

recognise that most collectors are 
honourable people, and have recovered 
thousands of misappropriated documents 
through the assistance of concerned 
collectors during the last few years. 

If you know or suspect the 

whereabouts of any material which might 
have come from this source, and if you 
really care about Edison and the 
preservation of cultural heritage, would 
you please contact: 

Marilyn Kyles, 

Edison National Historic Site, 

Main Street and Lakeside Avenue, 
West Orange, New Jersey 07052 
U.S.A. 

The missing documents and artefacts 
are part of Edison's priceless legacy, and 
it will be tragic if they are lost. 


London Meetings 


Saturday 19th August 

FRANK ANDREWS AT NEASDEN 

See details on Page 241 

* 

The following meetings at 
The Bloomsbury Institute 
London WC2, Tuesdays 7pm. 

19th September 
OOLIN JOHNSON 
"Go Forth and Multiply" 

* 

31st October 
PETER MARTLAND 

The Chairman's Evening 
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STYLUS x" 

REPLACEMENT 
SERVICE 
FOR 

COLLECTORS 

Comprehensive range of sty lii 

%Early mono LPs 

•A// periods of 78 rpm lateral cut, conical or 
elliptical truncated as required. 

• Edison 2 and 4 minute sapphires 
%Blue Amberol diamonds 
# Diamond disc standard and LP diamonds 
%Pathe sapphires in shanks 
• Columbia sapphires 
# Edison recording stylii 2 minute 
•For electrical reproduction of lateral and vertical cut records, parallel and 
series wired cartridges and stylii 

All vintage stylii are made to the original specification and are 
guaranteed dimensionally 

As rr^nufacturers we are able to produce non-standard stylii to order 

Prices and information on request from 
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